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From an English publication. 
THE HAPPY COTTAGE CHILDREN. 


In alittle cottage in the county of Lancas- 
ter, lived two boys and two girls; the eldest 
not quite eight, and the youngest but little 
more than four years ofage. They had such 
kind parents, such a good teacher at their 
school, and they made such improvement by 
these means, that we call them the Happy 
Cottage Children ; and we earnestly wish that 
the dear little ones, who may read this ac- 
count, may be like them, that they may be hap- 


sO. 

. These children were very dutiful to their pa- 
rents. Nothing gave them so much pleasure 
as doing those things which pleased their pa- 
rents; Sometimes, when their mother had 
been poorly, they behaved so kindly, that she 
has said it has quite done her good, and almost 
made her well. A great deal-of pains was 
taken with them it is true, to show them how 
much they ought to Jove and obey their moth- 
er, and they were all very sensible that these 
twothings are closely connected. The young- 
est(a boy) often said of his own accord, “ My 
dear mother, I do love you, and will obey you.” 
When their father had been from home at any 
time, on his return he always asked, ‘‘ Have 
you obeyed your mother while I have been 
away?” This practice caused the duty of 
obedience to be deeply impressed on their 
minds; and if he found there had been any 


thing in their behaviour like disobedience w 


their mother, he talked to them about it till 
tears of sorrow flowed from their eyes. Some- 
times, on these occasions, they asked their 
mother to forgive them; and at other times 
they prayed to God to pardon their sin, and 
always promised todo so no more. One of 
them, when his mother had been seriously 
talking to him of the evil of sin, turned away 
from her, and with much concern fell upon 
his knees to pray, and said to her when he 
arose, “ I have told God, that if he will spare 
me a little longer I will be a better boy.” 

They loved to sing and pray. In the first 
of these pleasing exercises they frequently 
united together; and in the latter, they not 
only joined, but did it where none but the eye 
of God could seé them; and they knew very 
well that He always saw them. One day two 
of them retired into the same room to pray: 
and it appeared, on inquiry afterward, that one 
of them chose the darkest corner in it, think- 
ing it was most proper, because it was most 
private. The other prayed néar to a window, 
which she set open, because she had heard 
that Daniel did so. They had been often 
much struck with the history of that eminent 
salut, and frequently requested their parents 
to read it at family: worship. If their father 
sat a little longer than usual after dinner, gne 
of them was almost sure to remind him that 
thanks had not been returned. At one time 
one of them said, “Father, I wish you would 
pray a long prayer, God is so good to us;” and 
at another time, another of them observed, “I 
think we should pray two prayers, when we 

ave meat and pudding too.” 

Fhey took delight in going to the house of 


God. Sometimes they were overheard talk- 
ing together of what they had heard and seen, 
This was particularly the case when the 
Lord’s Supper had been administered. They 
were often much surprised that so few came 
to the “‘ bread and wine” as they expressed it, 
because they knew that Jesus Christ com- 
manded all who love him to doit. Two of 
them have often said, “‘We wish we loved 
God, that we might come to the bread and 
wine.” 'To know whether they loved God, 
frequently gave them much concern ; and their 
father was at times much at a loss how to talk 
with them in a suitable manner on this inter- 
esting subject. The eldest after such conver- 
sations, sometimes said, “I think I do love 
God ; but I am not sure whether I do or not.” 
On the Lord’s day their conduct was such as 
would put some grown people to the blush.— 
To play on that day was truly shocking to 
them. Ifany one of them was too trifling, one 
of the others was almost sure to ask, “ Have 
you forgotten what day it is?’ ‘ The Lord’s 
Day” was a sacred sound to them.—We think 
that the children who read this account, would 
have been pleased to have heard them talk 
about the dear Saviour of sinners. His love 
and sufferings astonished and affected them ve- 
ry mach; somuch, that when one of the sisters 
was reading of what Jesus had suffered, her lit- 
tle brother stopped both his ears, signifying by 
that expressive action, that he was so much 
affected he could not bear to hear any more. 

But we will only further add, that, They de- 
lighted totalk about heaven. This was particu- 
lavly tho case after God had taken a little brother 
to that happy world. The feeling manner in 
which they spake of their brother after his 
departure, at times, almost overwhelmed their 
parents.—We sincerely wish that all the dear 
little ones who read this short history of the 
happy cottage children, may imitate their con- 
duct—be. dutiful to their parents—love the 
house of God—keep the sabbath-day holy—de- 
light to hear of the love of their Saviour and 
talk of heaven; and then when they die they 
will go to that Saviour whom they loved and 
worshipped here on earth, and in his presence 
be forever happy. 


-Gor— 
MARY ANN HARRIS. 


It_ was the privilege of this child to be born 
of religious parents, who were anxious to train 
her up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. They therefore not only endeavoured to 
impress on her mind the necessity of reading 
the sacred scriptures, with humble prayer for 
divine teaching, but sent her to the Sabbath- 
School at the late Countess of Huntingdon’s 
chapel, Bristol. From the time of her admis- 
sion, until the commencement of her illness, 
her attendance had been regular, and the pro- 
gress she made was such as to afford much 
pleasure to the teachers, who rewarded her 
with a hymn book and a pocket Bible. Be- 
sides the catechism used in the school, she had 
learnt the gospel by Saint Matthew; and 
was looking forward to the pleasure of receiv- 
ing a further testimony of approbation to her 
diligence ; but instead of this, she was called to 
receive the reward which awaits all those who 
love the Lord Jesus. The first impressions of 





seriousness which were gbserved in this dear 


child, were on her reading an account of the 
experience and death ofa little girl who belong- 
ed to Argyle chapel, Bath. Her father seeing 
her weep very much, inquired the cause, when 
she said, ‘‘O Father, Iam not like this child.” 
She was told that Jesus Christ was equally able 
and willing to save her, as the child of whom 
she had been reading. From her conduct af- 
terward, there is reason to believe those impres- 
sions were abiding, as she frequently requested 
her teacher to mark some _ particular passa- 
ges of scripture, which she wished to pay 
more than common attention to. 

The sickness which brought Mary Ann to 
the grave, was very severe. She was asked if 
she thought she should die? She replied, 
“No, but I feel I ama great sinner.” Her 
father pointed her to Jesus Christ as the friend 
of sinners, and intreated her to be much in 
prayer. On one occasion, when a portion of 
the Bible and some hymns were read, she re- 
quested her father would pray with her, and on 
being asked what she wished he should pray 
for, after pausing a few moments, as if to con- 
sider what was of most importance, she an- 
swered, “ Pray for the pardon of my sins, pa- 
tience under my affliction, and a fitness for 
heaven.” She afterward appeared quite serene, 
and said she had no terrifying fears of death. 
She lingered some weeks in a state of much 
bodily weakness. An alteration having been 
observed in her, which indicated her speedy 
removal, her father took her in his arms, and 
observing, “ The conflict will soon be over,” 
she said, ‘‘ Yes, weep not for me, it is well; 
come Lord Jesus.” 

‘The night previous to her departure, her fa- 
ther sat up alone with her. hen the rest of 
the family had retired, he said, “My dear Ann, 
how shall we spend this night?” She replied, 
“In reading the scriptures, and prayer ;” and 
at the same time expressed an humble confidence 
that the Saviour was interceding for her before 
his Father’s throne. The night was thus em- 
ployed, and it proved her last; for about five 
o’clock the next morning she requested her fa- 
ther toengage in prayer; and shortly after, be- 
ing yet quite sensible and resigned, she breath- 
ed herlast. She was 10 years and 6 months 
old. 

During her illness she was visited by several 
of the teachers, and by the minister then sup- 
plying the chapel, who were much pleased with 
her-religious knowledge and experience. Dur- 
ing her confinement she manifested a great de- 
sire to meet once more with the children at 
the Sabbath School, which her extreme weak- 
ness would not allow; but she has, no doubt 
joined a goodly number in heaven, who will 
bless God through all eternity for these useful 
institutions. 
RELIGION. 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 

J. W. was employed in a large manufactory, 
the foreman of which took every opportunity to 
make him the butt of ridicule to his compan- 
ions for his religion, and because he refused to 
join in their drinking parties and Sabbath. frol- 
ics. Asthey lived in the same house, the fore- 
man one day heard him at prayer, and resolv- 

















ed to listen; when, to his .great surprise, he 
found himself the subject of the young mans 
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supplication, who was spreading his case of in- 


“Theodore, your sixpence don’t grow in your 


fidelity and hardness of heart before God, and | pocket—you should plant it.” The little boy 


supplicating earnestly for him that God would 
give him repentance unto salvation, and create 
in hima new heart, puta right spirit within him. } 
The foreman was deeply penetrated with 
what he heard. He had never entertained an 
idea of the power and nature of true prayer: 
he wondered at the eloquence and fervour with 
which his own unhappy case had been pleaded 
before God. ‘I never,” said he to himself, 
“thus prayed to God for myself.” The impres- 
sion dwelt upon his mind. The next day he 
took John aside. “I wish,” said he, “ John, 
you would preach to me alittle.” John, who on- 
ly thought his grave face was meant to turn the 
subject into ridicule, said, ‘‘ Mr. M you 
know Iam no preacher, I do not pretend to it.” 
“Nay,” said Mr. M , “I do not know 
how you can preach to day, but I heard you 
yesterday make such a description of my state, 
as convinces me that you can doit very well, 
and J shall be very much obliged to you to repeat 
it.” “ Ah!” says John, “’tis true I was at 
prayer, and did indeed, Mr. , heartily 
pray foryou.” ‘ Very well,” said the foreman, 
‘‘ pray say it over again; for I never heard any 
thing in my life which so deeply affected me.” 
John did not wait for much entreaty: they 
kneeled down together, cried to the God of all 
grace, and found acceptance. From that day 
they were bosom friends, went to the same 
= of worship, and frequently bowed their 
nees together with praise and thanksgiving.— 
Their conversation adorned their profession, 
and the mocker became a confessor of the grace 
which he had so often abused and turned into 
ridicule.—[N. Y. Tract Magazine. 
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In a town, near Portsmouth, N. H. one of 
the district School houses is situated near an 
old house, which has been some time deserted. 
Several of the children belonging to the School 
were seen going to this old honse, during tho 
intermission, and spending some time there ; 
but as it was supposed they went there to play, 
no notice was taken of it. The number of 
those who thus retired increased, until as many 
as seventy were collected. This excited atten- 
tion, and upon inquiry it was found that they 
met for prayer, and that most of them were un- 
der powerful religious impressions ; the result 
of which is, that several of the children have 
hopefully become pious. The above interesting 
event has recently occurred: and a considera- 
ble Revival is now enjoyed in the town. The 


intelligence is given by a gentleman lately 
from that place. 
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MORALITY. 


THE SILVER SIXPENCE. 

“Do you see here,” said a ragged little boy, 
to a group of young gaily dressed -urchins, as 
he came up from Market-street wharf, in Phil- 
adelphia, ‘do you see here—I’ve got a silver 
sixpence.” hey all set up a hearty laugh. 
Why, said Jeremiah Budd, whose father was a 
wealthy shipper, I have six dollars to spend on 
Christmas, and that fellow is proud of sixpence. 
Theodore heard it and looked thoughtfully at 
the ground for a moment—then recollecting 
himself, “‘ six doHars to spend,” muttered he ; 
“but sixpence to keep is better than that.” 

Theodore kept his sixpence in his pocket 
carefully wrapped up for several weeks, when 
one day his uncle, who kept a fruit shop at the 








corner of the alley where he lived, said to him, 














understood him better when he told him, that,’ 
he if he pleased he might buy some fruit in the 
market with it, and stand in his shop and sell it 
out again. He embraced the offer ; and doub- 
led his money the first day, and went on until he 
had as muchi fruit to sell as he had room for in 
his little corner. 

His uncle observing the thrifty, and, withal, 
honest turn of the boy, finally took him into his 
store, as an assistant, and allowed him to trade 
in sundry specified articles on his own account. 
The closest attention to business; the most 
careful management of his smaH funds ; and that 
run of good luck, as it is called, which general- 
ly runs with those who are saving, industrious, 
and prudent, enabled him in three or four 
years to go into full partnership with his uncle, 
and to extend the business to double its former 
amount. 

Having trimmed his sails right at first, it had 
become a kind of second nature with Theodore 
to keep, what the sailors would call close to the 
wind; and he made headway astonishingly 
now. Soon after he was twenty one he was 
able to buy out the whole stock of a dry goods 
merchant, and to go into that business on his 
own account entirely. Still he prospered; be- 
came an importer ; changed finally his business 
for a wholesale concern ; embarked in the In- 
dia trade ; and at last married a fine girl whose 
fortune was but little inferior to his own, and 
it was said after that occurrence that he was 
worth no less than half a million. 

Theodore now lived in an elegant mansion 
in Arch-street; kept his carriage and every 
thing in pretty style; yet attended as usual to 
his business. That he might never lose sight 
of the origin of his good fortune, the silver six- 
pence was blended with the arms upon his car- 
riage—it formed the seal with which he stamp- 
ed his letters, and he had one of the coins, he 
used to say the very identical one he first own- 
ed, fastened upon his desk in the counting-room. 

A thin, squalid figure, one day presented itsell 
at his counter, and asked for employment. He 
wore a thread-bare suit of black, an old hat, 
and his shoes were almost ready to drop from 
his feet. In what capacity, asked Theordore, do 
you wish for employment? In any capacity, 
was the reply,—but, sir, continued the stranger, 
wiping atear from his eye with his coat-sleeve, 
my father was a merchant, and he brought me 
up to his profession ; I should therefore be glad 
of employment as a clerk. 

Theodore looked at the man closely. He 
thought he saw some lineament he remember- 
ed. What is your name ? he asked. The stran- 
ger hesitated a moment, hung down his head, 
and replied in a low whisper, Jeremiah Budd! 
Ah! said Theodore, recollecting him instantly, 
and you have got clear of your six dollars long 
ago, I fancy, Jeremiah. Yes, said Jeremiah, 
with a sigh, but I have not forgotten the ragged 
little boy with the silver sixpence. Had I been 
half as careful of my thousands as he was of his 
pence, I should not have been here friendless 
and pennyless to day. 

There was a half triumphant smile in The- 
odore’s face, as he took the hand of his visiter, 
which seemed to spring from much self-com- 
placent feeling, but was excusable, because it 
arose partly from the consciousness of his abil- 
ity to aid one whose imprudence had caused 
his misfortune, but who appeared now to see 
and confess his error. He took the applicant 
into his employ, and in process of time restor- 
ed him to the business doing world, an active, 
prudent and valuable man. 

The lesson taught in the story is too plain to 
need a word.in addition. I will simply ask, 
where is the needy man who has not spent more 





money, foolishly, in his life, than would be ne. 
cessary to make him comfortable now? 
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MR. RAIKES AND HIS OLD SCHOLAR. 

Mr. Raikes relates :—One day as I was go. 
ing to church, 1 overtook a soldier just enter. 
ing the church-door : this was on a week day, 
As I passed him, I said it gave me pleasure to 
see that he was going to a place of worship — 
“ Ah! Sir,” said he, “I may thank you - for 
that.”—‘* Me!” said I, “why, I do not know 
that I ever saw you before.” ‘‘ Sir,” said he, 
“when I was a little boy, I was indebted to 
you for my first instruction in my duty. I us. 
ed to meet you at the morning service, in this 


ars. My father, when he left this city, took 
into Berkshire, and put me apprentice to a shoe. 
maker. I used often to think of you. At 
length I went to London ; and was there drawy 
to serve as a militia-man in the Westminster 
militia. I came to Gloucester last night with 
a deserter, and took the opportunity of coming 
this morning to visit the old spot, and in hopes 
of once more seeing you.” 

He then told me his name; and _ brought 
himself to my recollection by a curious circum. 
stance, which happened whilst he was at school. 
His father was a journeyman currier, a most 
vile profligate man. After the boy had been 
some time at school, he came up one day and 
told me that his father was wonderfully chang- 
ed, and that he had left off going to the ale- 
house on a Sunday. It happened soon after, 
that I metthe man in the street, and said to him, 
“‘ My friend, it gives me great pleasure to hear 
that you have left off going to the ale-house on 
the Sunday; your boy tells me that you now 
stay at home, and never get tipsey.” “Sir,” 
said he, “I may thank you for it.”—‘Nay,” 
said I, “that is impossible ; I do not recollect 
that I ever spoke to you before.” ‘“ No, Sir,’ 
said he, ‘‘ but the geod instructions you give my 
boy, he brings home to me, and it is that, Sir, 
which has induced me to reform my life.” 

From Licyd’s Life of Raikes. 








THE NURSERY. 


WHAT A WISE KING ASKED OF GOD. 


When king Solomon began his reign, he 
offered a great many sacrifices to the Lord, and 
humbly sought his favour and friendship— 
This was doing as he ought. 

We begin life well when we begin it with 
God. And so, when we begin any business, if 
we,begin it with God, we begin it well, but 
not otherwise. We should acknowledge God 
in all our ways, and then we may expect thit 
he will direct our paths. 

And so, the great God appeared to Solomon 
inadream, by night, and said, ‘“ Ask what! 
shall give thee!” and Solomon said, ‘ O Lord 
my God, thou hast made thy servant king, in- 
stead of David my father; and I am but a lit 
tle child. And thy servant is in the midst ofa 
great people. Give, therefore, thy servant a 
understanding heart, to judge thy people, thai 
I may discern between good and bad.” And 
God was pleased that Solomon had asked wit 
dom to do good to his people, and to glorify his 
holy name: and_not riches, or long life, or the 
life of his enemies. 

And God heard his prayer, and gave hims 
wise and an understanding heart, so that there 
was no king like to him either before or since. 
And besides wisdom, the Lord gave him very 
great honours, and riches, and pleasures.— 
God will ever honour those who honour him. 





























But does he not say to each of us, Ask what 
I shall give thee? Yes, he does. We may 
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hear his voice in his holy word. And -what 
should we ask? I know what I will ask. 

I will ask him to give me a_ heart to know 
him. Many people have heard about him, 
and have read of him, who have not a heart to 
know him; and so, though they profess to 
know him, they do not admire him, they do 
not love him, nor do they delight in his service. 

I will ask him to give me the pardon of my 
sins. Ihave indeed too often sinned against 
him. I have indulged wicked thoughts, spok- 


en improper and wicked words, and done, ve- 


ry many times, those things which I ought not 
to have done. The wages due to my sins, is 
death. It is of the Lord’s mercies that I am not 
consumed. I will ask of him through Jesus 
Christ to pardon my sins. In the dear Sa- 
yiour, mercy and truth meet together, right- 
eousness and peace embrace each other. In 
him, God is just, and yet a Saviour. 

I willask him to give me all needful grace 
to discharge every duty incumbent on me.— 
Iwill seek grace to repent and to believe on 
his dear Son,—to love his charming name,—to 
follow him whithersoever he goeth,—to over- 
come every sin,—to bear up under all the tri- 
als of life, and to hold on and out in my Chris- 
tian course, even till time with me shall end. 

I will ask him to give me his sacred presence 
to cheer me in my dying moments, and, though 
altogether unworthy, I will ask for a place 
among his people, though it be the lowest and 
the meanest, at his right hand in glory. 

And O, delightful thought! he never said to 
the seed of Jacob, Seek ye my face in vain! 
He is the prayer hearing and the prayer an- 
swering God; “this is his name for ever,— 
and this is his memorial throughout all gener- 
ations.’"—[ Youth’s Friend. 








MISCELLANY. 


THE TIGER AND ALLIGATOR. 


An interesting Anecdote, related by the Captain of a 
Davenport Guineaman. 


The bosom of the ocean was extremely 
tranquil, and: the heat, which was intolerable, 
had made us so languid, that almost a general 
wish overcome us, on the approach of the even- 
ing, to bathe in the waters of Congo—howev- 
er, myself and Johnson were deterred from it 
from the apprehension of sharks, many of which 
we had observed in the progress of our voyage, 
and these enormously Ja@rge. At length, Camp- 
bell alone, who had been making too free with 
his liquor ‘case, was obstinately bent on going 
overboard, and although we used every means 
in our power. to persuade him to the contrary, 
dashed into the watery element, and had swam 
some distance from the vessel, when we on 
deck, discovered an alligator making towards 
him from behind a rock that stood a short dis- 
tance from the shore. His escape I now con- 
sidered impossible,his destruction inevitable; & 
l applied to Johnson how we should act, who, 
like myself,affirmed the impossibility tosave him, 
and instantly seized upon a loaded carbine, to 
shoot the poor fellow ere he fell into the jaws of 
the monster. I did not, however, consentto this, 
but waited with horror the tragedy we anticipat- 
ed—yet, willing to do all in my power, I ordered 
the boat to be hoisted, and we fired two shot at 
the approaching alligator, but without effect, 
for they glided over his scaly covering like hail- 
Stones on a tiled pent-house, and the progress 
of the creature was by no means impeded.— 

he report of the piece and the noise of the 
blacks from the sloop soon made Campbell ac- 
quainted with his danger—he saw the ereature 
making for him, and with all the strength and 
skill he was master of, made for the shore. 
And now the moment arrived in which a scene 
Was exhibited beyond the power of my: humble 








pen perfectly to describe. On approaching 
within a very short distance of some canes and 
shrubs that covered the bank, while closely pur- 
sued by the alligator, a fierce and ferocious ti- 
ger sprung towards him, at the instant the jaws 
of his first enemy were extended to devour 
him. At this awful moment, Campbell was 
ingens The eager tiger, by overleaping 

im, encountered the gripe of the amphibious 
monster. 

A conflict then ensued—the water was 
colored with the blood of the tiger, whose ef- 
forts to tear the scaly covering of the alligator 
were unavailing, while the latter had also the 
advantage of keeping his adversary under wa- 
ter, by which the victory was presently obtain- 
ed for the tiger’s death was now effected — 
They both sunk to the bottom, and we saw 
no more of the alligator. Campbell was 
recovered, and instantly conveyed on board: 
he spoke not while in the boat, though his dan- 
ger had completely sobered him: but the mo- 
ment he leaped on the deck, fell on his knees, 
and returned thanks to the Providence who 
had so protected him, and what is most singu- 
lar, from that moment to the time Fam writing, 
has never been seen the least intoxicated, nor 
has been heard to utter a single oath. If ever 
there was a perfectly reformed being in the uni- 
verse, Campbell is the man. 


3 
THE USEFUL DISAPPOINTMENT. 


One fine morning, in the month of June, 
Ambrose prepared to set out with his father on 
a party of pleasure, which for a fortnight before 
had taken up all his thoughts. He had risen, 
contrary to his custom, very early, in order to 
hasten the preparations for hisjaunt. However, 
just as he thought that he had reached the object 
of his wishes, the sky darkened all at once, the 
clouds grew thick, and a violent wind bent 
down the trees, and raised up a tempest of 
dust. 

Ambrose went down every moment into the 
garden, to observe how the sky looked: he then 
skipped up the stairs three at a time, to exam- 
ine the barometer; but the sky and the ba- 
rometer were both against him. For all this, 
he did not scruple to give his father good 
hopes, and to assure him that these unfavour- 
able appearances would disperse in a moment ; 
that presently it would be the finest weather in 
the world; and he concluded, that they ought 
to set out directly, to have the benefit of it. 

Mr. Powell, who did not repose a blind confi- 
dence in his son’s prognostics, thought it more 
prudent to wait a little. Just then the clouds 
burst, and discharged a heavy shower of rain. 
Ambrose who was doubly disappointed, began 
to cry, and obstinately refused to be comforted. 
The rain continued until three o’clock, in the 
afternoon. At length the clouds dispersed, the 
sun resumed its lustre, the sky its clearness, 
and all nature breathed the freshness of spring. 

Ambrose. recovered his good humour by de- 
gress, in proportion as the sky brightened. His 
father took him out a little way ; andthe calm- 
ness of the air, the singing of the birds, the 
fresh green of the fields, and the sweet perfume 
that breathed all around him, restored peace 
and satisfaction cumpletely to his heart. Do 
you not remark, said his father to him, the 
agreeable change just now produced all around 
you? Recollect how dull every think yesterday 
appeared to us; the ground parched up by a 
long drought, the flowers without colour and 
hanging their languid heads, and, in short, all 
vegetation seeming to be at astand. What 
must we suppose to have so suddenly made na- 
ture appear young again? The rain that has 
fallen to-day, said Ambrose. 

The injustice of his complaints, and the folly 
of his behavieur, struck him sensibly as he pro- 
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nounced these words. He blushed, and his 
father judged that his own thoughts would be 
sufficient to teach him another time to sacrifice, 
without reluctance, a selfish pleasure to the 
general advantage of mankind. 

[Beauties of the Youth's Friend. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FILIAL DUTIES. 

There is one direction given to servants, in 
the epistle of Paul to the Colossians, (chap. iii. 
verses 22, 23) which will apply with even great- 
er force to children. He says, “ Servants, 
obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh ; not with eye-service, as men pleas- 
ers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God ; 
and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men.” He means, that 
they should do the work assigned them when 
their masters aré absent, or do not see them, 
precisely as when they are present; take the 
same care, and be as faithful in every respect. 
They should do this heartily, or willingly; to 
the Lord, remembering that God sees them, 
and will bring them into judgment; fearing to 
offend that holy Being. They should not do 
their duty “as unto men,” or as if men alone 
were concerned, & God took no notice of them; 
seeking only to please men, who cannot look on 
the heart, and who cannot be present one half 
of the time, to see even their external actions or 
hear their words. You perceive, that the apos- 
tle would place servants under the eye of God, 
by day and by night; and would have them re- 
member it every mament, and set the -Lord al- 
ways before their face, that they may not sin 
against him. And who does not know, that 
those are the best servants who thus fear God, 
and perform all the duties of their stations as 
those who feel that they must give account to 
him. Such servants never steal their master’s 
property, or waste it; they do not neglect or 
slight their work; they feel tender of their 
master’s reputation, and do not tell talesagainst 
him or his family. They are faithful to their 
employers, and therefore their employers es- 
teem them and love them, and treat them 
kindly. 

Now the same remembrance of the pres- 
ence of God, andthe same desire to please and 
honour Him, make faithful and obedient chil- 
dren, and joyful thankful parents. We have 
already observed, that you should reverence or 
fear your parents, as well as love them; and 
that all the duties which you owe them will be 
natural and easy, when love and reverence are 
combined, and “ dwell richly” in your hearts. 
But we now say further, that you should fear 
God unspeakably more than you do your pa- 
rents, and love Him with all your heart; and 
tha if you thus love and fear Jehovah, your 
Father in heaven, you will of course feel and 
act right towards your earthly parents. You 
will have a principle and a motive, that will se- 
cure attention and faithfulness, when your pa- 
rents are with you and when they are absent. 

It is unhappy, both for the parent and the 
child, when the child requires to be continual- 
ly watched; when, in the time of his absence, the 




















parent has no confidence that his commands 
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will be obeyed, or his requests be remembered, 
or his admonitions be observed. Such a child 
gives daily pain to his best earthly friends, and 
is forming a character pernicious, if not ruin- 
ous, to his present and eternal happiness. 1'o 
be watched, or suspected, is very disagreeable to 
young persons; they should therefore so con- 
duct, as to render it in a great measure unne- 
etssary. It cannot be wholly avoided. The 
affection of parents for their offspring, and the 
law of their God, both require that they should 
keep a vigilant superintendence over them, 
since they must give account for their souls; 
and they cannot neglect it, knowing as they do 
the foolishness that is bound up in their young 
hearts, and the ten thousand snares and temp- 
tations that surround them. They observe the 
conduct and spirit of their children, when they 
are present with them; and when they are 
away, many an anxious thought pursues them, 
inquiring whether they are safe or in danger, 
and whether they are doing right or sinning 
against the Lord. (Read Job1.5.) And how 
have many parents been afflicted on their re- 
turn, to find that their children had forgotten 
them and their God too, and done that which 
isevil in his sight. Affectionate and obedient 
children wish to have their parents watch over 
them: for they know that they will watch for 
their good and not for their halting,& that every 
admonition, or counsel, or reproof will be in- 
tended to make them happy and guide them in 
the right way. And their fear and love of God, 
which deter'them from sin at all times, ena- 
ble them to look their parents in the face with 
composure and joy, whenever they inquire into 
their conduct. They felt, while their parents 
did not see them, that a more holy and wise 
Being heard every word, saw every action, and 
noted every thought. It is easy, therefore, to 
lay open the whole to erring mortals like them- 
selves, though they are their honored parents. 
Having departed from evil, and attempted to 
obey Him who seeth in secret, and to whom 
the darkness and the light are both alike; they 
have nothing to conceal from their human 
guardians. If parents do not take an impru- 
dent course, on their part, the child who blush- 
es to meet them after an absence, or who dreads 
to have them acquainted with his conduct, 
should suspect that he has been an undutiful 
child, and also rebelled against God. Parents 
may be injudicious and severe ;. they may mag- 
nify trifles, deny innocent gratifications, or re- 
quire what is beyond-the years and capacity of 
their children. And against such a course 
all conscientious parents should carefully guard ; 
lest their children be “ discouraged,” or “ pro- 
voked,” or rendered callous to right instruc- 
tion and judicious watchfulness. But on 
the other hand, let children cheerfully obey 
their parents in all things, and by so doing obey 
God; “not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; 
but in singleness of heart, fearing God.” And 
“whatsoever they do,” may they “ doit hearti- 
ly, as to the Lord, and not unto men.” So will 
‘‘the Father of their spirits,” who “seeth in 
secret,” reward them openly in this life, and 
receive them to his house above. 





INDEPENDENCE. 


On Wednesday morning, July 4th, George 
and Henry were awaked early by the ringing 
of bells and the discharge of guns. ‘They were 
full of glee, when they saw the troops in mo- 
tion, and heard the rattling ofthe drum. They 
seemed to catch the spirit of the multitude 
around them, who were “keeping independ- 
ence,” & quite wearied themselves before noon 
by walking or rather running about, to see pa- 
rades, and processions, and the various demon- 
trations of joy which abounded on every side. 
At dinner time they seemed to have a moment for 
consideration; when George said to Henry, 
“‘ What is independence ?”—‘* Why, don’t you 
know?” said Henry; “itis a day when every 
body is merry ; and we go to see the companies 
train, andthe gentlemen go in procession to 
the church, and we have an oration.” “ But 
what are we merry for?” said George. Hen- 
ry could not tell, he did not know. So they 
puzzled themselves and each other, for some 
time. Independence was not the same as 
Election : for there was no governor chosen, 
and no meeting of the general court. It was 
not atraining or muster; for there was an ora- 
tion and a dinner. It was not a thanksgiving ; 
for on thanksgiving day ,the people went to meet- 
ing ason the Sabbath, and did not usually play till 
evening, though they kept that very differently 
froma Sabbath evening. It was nota fast day ; for 
then no body played but wicked boys, and the 
rest went tochurch. What could be meant by 
Independence? Why was it always on the 4th 
of July? Why did it return once in a year, 
and onceonly? And what did people mean, 
by speaking so often of the 4th of July 17762. 

The father of the lads heard their inquiries, 
and then explained the matter, as follows.— 
“You know that our English ancestors 


settled in this country, but a little more than. 


two hundred yearsago. For a long time after, 
they were under the government of the king of 
Great Britian. But the king and his parliament 
began+to oppress the people,and to lay heavy tax- 
es upon them ; and our fathers said they should’ 
not do it, because it was unjust and cruel.— 
Then the ‘king sent over his armies and made 
war upon our fathers. Boston was shut up; 
Charlestown was burnt; many of our fathers 
were killed in battle, and their wives and chil- 
dren were in great trouble and distress. Then 
the people of all the States sent men to Phila- 
delphia, who met in Congress, to consult and 
determine what to do. Some thought they 
would submit, and let the king do what he 
pleased. Others thought they would call up- 
on the whole country to carry on the war, till 
the British armies should be driven out of the 
land. . They resolved to fight, and so to 
come forward and tell the whole world what 
they intended to do. This Congress signed 
and published a declaration, saying that all 
these United States are free and independent 
States; and that Great Britian, or her king, or 
her parliament should.reign over them no more. 
This declaration was made on the.4th of July, 
1776, and that day has been observed every 
year since, as the day of American Independ- 
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ence. The war continued several years, before 
they fully obtained their freedom ; but now. 
for more than forty years our whole country 
has been free, or independent of Great Britain; 
and we areno more liable to pay tribute to 
king Gearge, or to go and come at his bidding, 
than we are to the emperor of China, or the 
savage chiefs at Nootka sound. Thisis the cause 
of the people’s joy ; they are free from tyrannical 
government, and sit under the protection of ru- 
lers of their own choice. America is servant 
to none, but is the most free, and independ. 
ent, anc happy nation on the face of the earth. 
Other nations, which have long been oppressed 
and enslaved, have learned from our example, 
and the hope of liberty has sprung up in many 
countries. And we trust the time is drawing 
nigh, when thearm of the oppresser shall every 
where be broken, and the people of the earth 
be. free.” 








POETRY. 





For the Youth’s Companion 
MARGARET, 
OR THE TWO LITTLE CHAIRS. 

These are the chairs that used to be 

For little Margaret and me. 

I upon this one always sat, 

And she close by me upon that. - 

She was my sister, and I lov’d her dearly ; 
Indeed I think she died too early. 

There was a mark by which we knew 

How we could tell apart the two. 

Look here, *tis on the under side : 

That was her chair before she died. 
Now there is left but just me only, 

And I am very, very lonely. 

Our verses here we used to say, 

Or Mother taught us how to pray— 

‘How old was Margaret?’ Only four; 

But now she would be six or more. 
Sometimes she spoke to me of dying ; 

I’m sure I: cannot keep from crying. 

My Mother tells me not to mourn, 

That sister neyer can return ; 

But well I know, that, every day 

She mourns that Margaret could not stay: 
And yet she says, **My Child, God gave her, 
And -it is right. for him to have her.” 

Dear ‘Margaret, she®ysed tobe 
. Always so yery kind ‘to me; 

Aad if she ever made me grieve, 

She’d say ‘“‘’Twas only make believe ;"° 
And “ You feel better now I’m sure,” 
And “1 wont do so any more.” 

-And "twas the yery day she died, 

She look’d at me because I cried, 

And said ‘*Smile on me, sister, do; 

** Til give my play-things all to you. 
I do not love to have you erying, 

‘* Sister, because you see me dying. 

‘© 1’m not at all afraid, you know, 

‘“« Because to Jesus Christ I go. 

‘© Who said on earth, so tenderly, 

“© Bring all the little ones to me. 

** You look as though you don‘t believe me, 
«* But I am sure he will receive me.” 

So then I had to say, Good bye, 

And I could not help but ery. 

But we shall meet, if I am good, 

In glory—Margaret said we should. 

I hope it was a real story, 
I hope that we shall. meet in glory. 

But when 1’m sitting in my chair, 

And her’s is standing empty there, 

I cannot help but think that she 

Used to be sitting here by me. 

I think of her at morn and even,—~ 
Byt Margaret has gone to heaven. 
G. E. A. 
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